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tion of the success is obvious. The very able and uncompromising fashion 
in which Sr. Garcia, himself of excellent Spanish blood, presents many 
of the underlying national traits, however, while it does not give all the 
reasons for the downfall of MotecuhEoma, does advance the understand- 
ing of these events a long way toward what is to be the final matured 
judgment of historical students. George Parker Winship. 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. (London, New 

York and Bombay: Longmans, Green and Co. 1901. Pp. 

xxii, 452.) 

Mr. Lang's book is neither a biography of Mary nor a history of 
her reign. The mysteries with which he deals lie between 1561 and 
1568 ; they concern Mary and her intimates, especially Moray, Lething- 
ton and Bothwell. To his difficult task the author has brought a singu- 
larly open mind, great critical ability, and an ingenuity not inferior to 
that of any of his predecessors. He does not expect finality and has not 
radically altered former estimates of Mary's personality and degree of 
guilt ; but even in his "spirit of reluctant conscientiousness," he has 
strengthened the case against her. His contributions to the history of 
individual episodes and actions are of substantial worth. The full value 
of the work as an attempt " to show how the whole problem is affected 
by the discovery of the Lennox Papers" will not be accurately known 
until these appear in the critical edition which Father Pollen has 
promised. But much of the permanent value of Mr. Lang's book is 
altogether independent of the Lennox papers. 

The book has its defects. Erroneous dates occur, but arguments are 
not invalidated by them. The author's dread of dogmatic statement 
occasionally leaves the unfortunate impression of indecision. The worst 
mistake in point of fact and inference relates to Mary's abduction. The 
Queen at Dunbar, according to the Spanish Calendar, threatened 
Huntly's life, if Lethington were injured. Confusing Melville's account 
with this, Mr. Lang substitutes Bothwell's name for Huntly's and asks — 
Could the Queen who said that be in love with Bothwell ? 

Apart from the Lennox papers, the most important fresh material 
which Mr. Lang produces is the suppressed passage of Hepburn of 
Bowton's confession, printed in the preface. If authentic — Mr. Lang 
accepts it, and the document of which it forms a part is attested by the 
autograph signature of Bellenden the justice clerk — it proves that Moray 
knew exactly who Darnley's murderers were, suppressed the evidence at 
Westminster, and prosecuted his sister, knowingly, in close alliance with 
two of the actual murderers. 

Mr. Lang's work is largely based upon the new material in the 
Lennox papers, now extant in the Cambridge University Library, tran- 
scripts of which were found among the papers of the late Father Steven- 
son by Father Pollen and were by him transmitted to Mr. Lang. They 
enable him to present the most satisfactory account yet given of Leth- 
ington' s tortuous policy, to state the substance of Crawford's second 
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deposition at Westminster, and to relate new and trenchant anecdotes 
illustrative of Mary and Darnley's relations at critical periods — especially 
at James's christening and at Kirk O' Field. Containing briefs against 
Mary prepared by Lennox for the instruction of the English commis- 
sioners at York, they enable Mr. Lang "to get behind the scenes and 
show how Mary's prosecutors managed and worked up their case." 
They also contain briefs given by Lennox to Buchanan : upon this 
material the Book of Articles is partly based and here too is the first 
draught of the Detection — a paper entitled " Probable and Infallyable 
Conjectures." It is not Mr. Lang's least service to have presented the 
most' accurate critique of Buchanan yet attained. The Lennox papers 
also include material by means of which Mr. Lang strengthens the 
probability of Hosack's view that a forged antecedent to the Glasgow 
letter actually existed. Twenty-nine pages of intricate argument furnish 
a plausible rather than convincing case. More conclusive is the new 
account of the Craigmillar conference. Fresh evidence in the Lennox 
papers seems to warrant Mr. Lang's deduction that at Craigmillar a 
definite plan of procedure against Darnley was adopted with Mary's con- 
sent — viz., to arrest him for treason and to kill him if he resisted. The 
plan was not to be executed till after the christening. In the meantime 
it was discovered and abandoned. Hatred of Darnley, in Mr. Lang's 
opinion, sufficiently accounts for each of Mary's actions from Riccio's 
murder to Darnley's; love of Bothwell was not needed. He inclines to 
believe in her active guilt in Darnley's murder. 

Mr. Lang proves that Kirk O' Field at the time of Darnley's murder 
lay inside the city walls. He also demonstrates the existence of two 
"bands " against Darnley in the winter of 1566-1567 ; the first a quasi- 
constitutional band to refuse administrative power ; the second, the well- 
known murder band. Moray, man of many alibis, doubtless signed the 
first — certainly not the second. 

Nearly one-half of Mr. Lang's book is devoted to the Casket letters. 
He inclines to accept their authenticity, except in minor portions. If 
forged, Lethington is guilty. He demonstrates that on the very day of 
the Casket's opening — a new and important point — the Lords sent Mel- 
ville to Elizabeth with the tidings. So perish many arguments founded 
on the delay in their production. The Lennox papers contain the oldest 
extant manuscript of the Scotch version of the celebrated Glasgow letter 
and to that extent have assisted Mr. Lang in producing the most reliable 
text yet printed of the Glasgow letter and the copies of the French orig- 
inals of the Casket letters. For Letters I. and II. he has evolved a new 
principle of criticism, destructive of many arguments, by demonstrating 
that no valid inferences can be drawn from discrepancies between the 
Scotch and English versions. 

With great ingenuity Mr. Lang excels former critics of the Casket 
letters by bringing out two points which tend to establish the authenticity 
of the Glasgow letter. He justifies its internal chronology and rearranges 
its form. His first task is accomplished by correcting the official scheme 
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of dates in Cecil's journal, according to which the prosecution ruins its 
own case by establishing for the letter an absurd chronology and the pre- 
sumption of forgery. Distinguishing sharply between the legal case and 
the historical case against Mary, Mr. Lang rejects the prosecution's dates 
and erects a provisional scheme based upon the agreement of two inde- 
pendent Edinburgh diaries concerning the date of an Edinburgh matter. 
Had Cecil's journal presented the date of the diaries, the letter's chron- 
ology would not have been open to attack. 

Most critics consider the Glasgow letter the clumsy work of a forger 
who has cut a genuine letter into pieces and interpolated false matter. 
Paragraph seven concludes with the words — " The morne I wil speik to 
him upon this Point : " paragraph eleven ends — " This is my first jornay 
(day's work). I sail end ye same ye morne." Mr. Lang's explana- 
tion is simple and excludes the idea of interpolation. Mary wrote these 
words, consecutively, at night, the first expression at the bottom of one 
sheet, the other at the top of a fresh sheet. Next day she picked up the 
second sheet on the unused side, and continued her letter, not discover- 
ing her words of the previous night until she turned the page. She then 
probably ran her pen lightly through the lines, but later a bungling tran- 
scriber and translator copied the whole affair. Hinc Mm lachrymm. Mr. 
Lang's ingenious explanation, supported by an identical instance in the 
case of Mary's sonnet in the Bodleian, has since acquired additional 
probability. The authentic manuscripts from which Father Pollen in his 
recent publication prints for the first time Mary's long letter to the Duke 
of Guise, exhibits, mutatis mutandis, a similar mistake on Mary's part. 

O. H. Richardson. 

Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen of Scots during her Reign in 
Scotland, r§6i-i^6j. Edited, from the original documents in 
the Vatican Archives and elsewhere, by John Hungerford 
Pollen, S.J. (Edinburgh : T. and A. Constable, for the Scottish 
History Society. 1901. Pp. cxliii, 555.) 

Father Pollen's volume contains two hundred and fifty-nine 
hitherto unprinted documents, edited with scrupulous care, and accom- 
panied by accurate translations and full notes. The collection practi- 
cally fills the gap which remained in the records of Mary's reign after 
the publication of the Spanish Calendar with the exception of her corre- 
spondence with the Cardinal of Lorraine. This Father Pollen was unable 
to find, and he despairs of its recovery. 

The introduction to the work is itself a valuable contribution to his- 
tory. It exhibits old problems in the light of the new facts and dispels 
many mysteries. First is disclosed the fatal weakness of French policy 
with respect to Scotland during the regency of Mary of Lorraine — not 
an out-and-out French and Roman Catholic policy, but "an endeavor to 
cloak a policy of compromise with the appearance of being ' thorough. ' ' ' 
The attempt betrayed the essential weakness of France, roused the 



